THE  ABSOLUTE  MONARCHY

Dauphine, who sought his advice on education, to begin French history
with 1787. So litde did he expect a bloody revolution that he complained
rather of the softness of the French: 'French affairs', he wrote to Washing-
ton, 'are the harder to resolve because the people of that country seem
in no way ready to turn to extreme measures. Liberty or death is not a
fashionable motto on this side of the Atlantic.' A few years later this
motto was to become so thoroughly fashionable that Lafayette himself
could escape death only by losing his liberty.

Thus an enlightened minority believed it could keep any revolutionary
movement under control; it failed to understand the extent to which
Washington's case (that of a moderate who brought to a close the revolu-
tion he had himself begun) was historically out of the ordinary. By
means of books, pamphlets, intellectual groups, the new ideas had won
over the bourgeoisie; already political clubs, such as the 'Boston* or the
'Americans', had opened in Paris. In the secondary schools young men
nurtured on the ideas of Rousseau were coming to maturity: at the College
Louis-le-Grand, Robespierre and Camille Desmoulins; at the college
at Troves, Danton and Buzot; among the Oratorians at Soissons, Saint-
Just. Foreign influences were secretly working in the same direction;
England, which ever since Yorktown had wanted to be revenged on
France, encouraged anything which might weaken the French monarchy.
In those days all Europe was politically amoral; 'Governments looked
upon revolutions in neighbouring States as no more than private crises;
they appraised them according to their own interests; they spurred them
on or calmed them down on the basis of whether they thought their
advantage lay in supporting or weakening the State in question.'1 Ver-
gennes fought in Geneva the democracy he helped in America: 'The rebels
I am driving out of Geneva', he said, 'are the agents of England, whereas
the American rebels have been our friends for many a year. 1 have dealt
with the one and the other, not with an eye to their political system but
with an eye to their attitudes towards France. Such is my reason of state/
Now the English reason of state, based on the same line of thought, did not
fear revolution in France, even hoped for it. By such cynical performances
as the partition of Poland, the European sovereigns opened the way to a
revolution which, 'in order to upset their thrones and overturn their
empires, had only to apply against them their own methods and follow
their own example'.

As for the French, few among them in 1789 wished for a constitutional
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